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after another, with calm disregard of'Ihe fact
that these Celtic Englishmen are no more im-
pressed, no more afraid of him, than is the
American. The Irishman is enraged, the Amer-
ican is amused. Apparently he knows no other
way* The Englishman was permitted until quite
recently to beat his wife, or to lock her up. If
she is not impressed by the good qualities he has,
and be it said he has good qualities, then he is at
his wits' end, and has recourse to a slick. He
knows no better now.

One grows to feel that Ireland is not nn island
of England, but a characteristic of England. All
the obtuseness, all the blindness to other qualities
than his own; all the cold stubbornness, all the
inability to change his ways, or to adapt himself
to another temperament; all his complete help-
lessness when he is not respected and obeyed
from the start; all his awkwardness when he
attempts kindly compromise or cajolery, become
exaggeratedly patent in his national failure "to
live at peace with Ireland.

Though this condition of affairs is most notice-
able in the case of Ireland, the sayne social
awkwardness exists elsewhere. Ireland is audi-
ble and voluble, and the world has not been left
in ignorance of her grievances; butane now
begins to hear a faint rumbling from thtfi hitherto